TWENTY YEARS OF SOUTHERN 
PUBLISHING 


By W. T. COUCH 


this introduction. It says “The Negro is .. . in the ditch 

doing the dirty work and the white man on the bank 
directing it... . Tomorrow either both will be in the ditch, or 
both will be on the bank, or the Negro will be on the bank 
and the white man in the ditch.’ 

“This introduction will cause trouble. It doesn’t belong 
in the book. It was not submitted to this Board and it drags 
up questions and expresses opinions that this Board cannot 
approve. There was no need whatever to talk about social 
equality of whites and Negroes. The introduction should be 
cut out and the book published without it.” 

Copies of the book were passed around and every mem- 
ber of the Board had an opportunity to read the offending 
passages and express his opinion of them. The manuscript 
had been submitted to the Board with opinions from readers, 
but the introduction had been written later at the author’s 
request by another person and approved by the author with- 
out his reading it. 

After an hour or so of discussion it was evident the de- 
cision would be to cut. out the introduction. Only one mem- 
ber had spoken sharply against it; but none had defended 
it, and in the absence of strong defense it would have to go. 

The President turned to me to give me instructions. I then 
gave him the information that the books had been bound and 
shipped some days previously and were already in the hands 
of book review editors and dealers all over the country. I 
ventured the opinion that if the University wanted to avoid 
trouble the Board would do well to let the book be published 


| PROTEST against the publication of this book with 
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as it was. To make a decision to call in the copies that had 
been distributed, and pull the introduction out would be easy, 
but to make this decision effective—actually to get the books 
back—might be impossible. And no way could be found more 
certain to advertise the introduction and start a really big. 
row about the University’s attitude toward freedom of 
opinion. | | 

The decision was, of course, to drop the question and let 
the book continue in circulation as it was. 

This, I believe, was the most important event in the twenty 
years that I was with The University of North Carolina 
Press. I did not know that the Press could allow the expres- 
sion of unorthodox opinions and survive. I wanted to find 
out and there was only one way to find out: publish some 
unorthodox opinions and see what happened. To have raised 
the question first would have led to endless discussion and 
would have been fatal to the chances for a reasonable measure 
of freedom of opinion in our publications. So far as I was 
concerned, the decision to have a press was a decision to 
exercise freedom of this kind; otherwise the whole affair 
was a fraud. I was willing to take my chances on the notion 
that Southerners were not essentially different from people 
elsewhere, that they could stand as much freedom of opinion 
as anybody could. 

I was Assistant Director at the time (it was 1927) and 
had been on the job two years. I am afraid that if I had 
been in the place of the President of the University, Harry 
W. Chase, or the Director of the Press, Louis R. Wilson, 
I would not have had the wisdom to let the Assistant Di- 
rector’s move be the final one. I fear I might have fired him, 
or at least given him a sizzling as a warning that firmg would 
follow if he did anything of the kind again. But neither 
Chase nor Wilson said or did anything suggesting disap- 
proval. On the contrary, I felt they refrained from expres- 
sions of approval only because they realized that applause 
could lead me into hanging myself and wrecking the Press. 
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I do not want to give the impression that I regarded my- 
self as a Moses destined to lead the children of the South 
out of darkness into light. On the contrary, while I could 
get wrought up and work hard on problems that seemed to 
me of great public importance, and while I did not know 
and did not pretend to know any principles that should be 
followed though the heavens fell, still I had been given a 
job and I intended to do it if I could. That job involved 
allegiance to something called truth, something that I felt 
sure existed, but what it was I knew I did not know and I 
suspected that others, not excluding the faculty and ad- 
ministration, shared some of my ignorance. 


I began publishing in 1925 with the suspicion that a uni- 
versity press could become an even more serious handicap 
to learning than football. It could, under the pretense of 
advancing knowledge, become a means for the display of 
technical skills while avoiding all the great issues of life—a 
means for persons to advance themselves in the academic 
world without taking any serious chances of any kind. It 
could be a means of securing glorified advertising and public- 
ity for the university whose name it bore. Or it could be an 
honest agency for education. This, obviously, would be dan- 
gerous to attempt and difficult, if not practically impossible, 
to accomplish. The educational world and the public both 
were committed to the bawdy-house theory of education, the 
theory that education can be and ought always to be pleasura- 
ble. 

I was to find myself many times raising, or seeming to 
raise, issues that led to everything but pleasure. I could not 
escape the view that education included pain as well as 
pleasure; but in seeming always to be raising issues I was 
not trying to educate anybody, not even myself. I simply 
did not see how the job I was employed to do could be de- 
cently done otherwise. 

I was not to realize more than vaguely until many years 
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later that, underneath his placid exterior, Mr. Wilson har- 
bored some ideas not utterly unlike my own, that he had 
the ability to do quietly things which I could manage, if at 
all, only with noise. He had been one of the ten faculty 
members who, along with three trustees, had founded the 
Press as a non-stock corporation on March 18, 1922. He 
had served as Director, in addition to his regular duties as 
Librarian, handling arrangements with authors, making 
contracts, conducting advertising campaigns, selling to book- 
stores, editing manuscripts, designing, determining manu- 
facturing specifications, placing manuscripts with printers 
—work normally done in a publishing house by a number 
of persons with years of experience. The only part of the 
work he did not do himself was such as the typing of his 
letters, making invoices, addressing and stuffing envelopes 
in circular campaigns, and wrapping and mailing orders. 
From March, 1922, until June, 1925, with annual budgets 
that today would hardly finance one book, he published a 
total of eighteen books. 

I was a student assistant in the University Library, and, 
along with the other student assistants, wondered what Mr. 
Wilson did with his time. So far as we could see he did noth- 
ing. I needed extra work and now and then he gave me Jobs 
typing or addressing and stuffing envelopes. But in spite of 
this opportunity to find out, I did not know of the existence 
of the Press until one day in June, 1925, when Mr. Wilson 
called me to his office, told me he was under orders from his 
doctor to get out of Chapel Hill and take a rest, and he 
wanted me to run the Press. He pointed to a drawer in a 
filing cabinet and said I would find out there what the Press 
was, he didn’t feel like answering questions, the job would 
require part time, and the pay would be $50 a month. And, 
then, after I had said yes, he left. I was not to see him 
again for several months. In the meantime I learned that 
part time was something less than twenty-four hours a day. 

The first thing I found after starting was that the Press 
had just published “Can a Man Be a Christian Today?’ by 
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William Louis Poteat, then President of Wake Forest Col- 
lege, the Baptist College of North Carolina. Poteat was 
one of the South’s leading educators and had been for several 
years the chief target of the fundamentalists in their cam- 
paign to suppress the teaching of evolution. As head of an 
institution supported and controlled by Baptists, the most 
numerous denomination of North Carolina and the South, 
Poteat occupied a position of crucial importance. He had to 
be ousted if the fundamentalists were to have a chance to 
win. If he were once ousted, the rest would be comparatively 
easy. 

The University happened to have a foundation, the John 
Calvin McNair Fund, for the support of an annual series 
of lectures on the subject of the relations between science 
and religion. Poteat was chosen to give these lectures in the 
spring of 1925. Wilson had rushed the lectures into print, 
had sent out publicity and review copies, and had started 
active demand for the book. My first efforts were to meet 
this demand and then to try to develop it further. 

Mr. Wilson had been so thorough in his work that the only 
thing I could find to do was to travel over the state and 
put the book into every place willing to take it and put it 
on display. In a few weeks the rate of sale was such that, 
if it kept up, another printing would be needed as quickly as 
it could be got. It had been hard work to get the book going, 
and, somehow, I knew that if we were slow in getting a 
second printing, if we sold out the first printing and had no 
copies with which to fill orders for a period of more than a 
week or two, bookstores would lose orders, demand would 
drop, and interest in the book would die. I secured from the 
printer a promise to deliver the second printing by the time 
I believed we would need it. I took a requisition for the 
second printing to the University business office and asked 
that the requisition be forwarded to the printer immediately 
and I explained the importance of the delivery date that I 
specified. 

I had other things to do and I went to work on them. The 
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delivery date came, but the books did not come. I called the 
printer. He explained that he had received the requisition 
only a few days earlier, that the book was at that moment 
being printed, that he would rush it as fast as he could. I 
told him that was not enough, that he had not kept his 
promise, that the delay would almost certainly cut the de- 
mand, and so far as I was concerned he could sing for his 
money. He blamed the University business office. I blamed 
both him and the business office. I got further with him than 
I did with the business office. When the book died with a 
large portion of the second printing on our hands, he took 
a part of the inventory loss. 

The object for which the book had been published had 
been accomplished. Poteat, a magnificent fighter, became 
stronger than ever; and the University could plume itself 
on having had the wit to stand with him. But I had allowed 
Poteat’s book to die before its time and I was sore at my- 
self and the others who, along with me, had let it die. 

The University business office never understood what had 
happened. It promptly put me in its classification of ex- 
citable persons who were easily angered and who fumed and 
raged over nothing. And there was no doubt about it, I was 
excitable and determined not to let failures of this kind 
continue. After a time it became clear that the business 
office could not, or would not, learn the needs of the Press. 
I couldn’t continue criticizing all the time, but I tried not 
to let any major stupidities pass without setting up a barrage. 
It took two years to have any effect. The Press was then 
allowed to send requisitions direct to printers, and several 
other much needed changes were made. A few years later, 
in the depth of the depression, when neither the University 
nor the Press had any money or any prospects of getting any, 
the Press was generously allowed to take over all the func- 
tions the University business office had been performing for 
it, including the writing of its own checks on a bank account 
which did not exist. The only responsibility the business office 
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retained was that of performing whatever audits it felt were 
necessary, and this function it promptly forgot and left un- 
done for years. 

By 1932 I had taken a good many beatings. In 1927 one 
of the foundations had given the University for the Press 
$50,000 over three years, and it later made gifts of $20,000 
and $22,500 in 1930 and 1931. The University had increased 
its support from $3,750 to around $12,000 a year in the three- 
year period 1927-30. The spending of this money was a 
most harassing experience, a long drawn-out nightmare of 
what seemed to me largely waste. I found myself having to 
publish manuscripts that seemed to me not fit to print, and 
I did not always hesitate to say so. But nobody could take 
my opinion seriously. I was not a member of the union, I 
bore no label proclaiming expertness of any kind. And the 
experts and the reviewers were almost regularly against 
me. 

The manuscripts that I found myself criticizmg most were 
either written or sponsored by Howard Odum, the one man 
in the faculty with whom I most needed to co-operate. He 
was a courageous thinker, a determined editor, a prolific 
writer, an amazing organizer—a veritable dynamo. He was 
engaged in work of tremendous importance, and he was 
rapidly winning tremendous prestige. I recognized all this 
and I wanted to co-operate but I couldn’t. All I managed to 
do was to annoy. 

Some years later I was trying to get money from the same 
foundation that had supported Odum’s work. I was told, in 
effect, that the Press had been given a lot of money and that 
if we had used it properly we would not have been in need 
again. I was not looking for this opening but I used it— 
I replied, yes, most of the money was wasted, the foundation 
had caused the waste, and if they wanted proof that they had 
forced the waste, I could produce it. This affair, also, was 
unpleasant for awhile, but it ended most amicably with a 
grant substantially larger than the one I had requested. 
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With this background it will not be difficult to understand 
why I was not heartbroken when in 1932 we found our- 
selves flat. I was glad to have the chance to see whether we 
could do anything without easy money and with the new 
freedom that everyone was now glad to give us; but then 
Mr. Wilson left to take the deanship of the Graduate Li- 
brary School at Chicago and I went down again. I was given 
the directorship, but without Mr. Wilson I felt that the 
prospects for the Press were hopeless; and I went to Frank 
Graham, who had succeeded Chase as president in 1980, and 
told him I thought we might as well prepare to fold up. I 
was afraid Graham would jump at the chance to drop the 
Press. As long as we bore the name, the University would 
be responsible for us and would have to drag us out of any 
trouble we might get into. The possibility of having to meet 
unanticipated losses or other troubles was not a pleasant 
one in 1982—and the Press was certain to require some sup- 
port, how much nobody could be sure. 

President Graham refused to consider quitting. He urged 
me to continue and promised his support. He did not need 
to do a lot of urging. I was anxious to see what we could do. 

Our sales receipts in the ten years up to 1932-33 had 
amounted to slightly less than $125,000 whereas our sub- 
sidies had run almost to $220,000. Sales had dropped from 
$28,000 in 1980-31 to $17,000 in 1931-82. We had an inven- 
tory, but we had no way of knowing what it would bring in. 
We had office and storage space, such as it was, free of rent. 
And we had the will to do the job. “We” were Mrs. Alice T. 
Paine, Miss Porter Cowles, Mrs. Marjorie Bond, myself, 
and a small changing group of others. Mrs. Paine and Mrs. 
Bond were highly skilled editors. If the customs in publish- 
ing were the same as in the academic world, many books in 
which they did not allow themselves to be mentioned would 
carry their names on the title pages as joint authors. Miss 
Cowles was to prove herself a highly competent manager. 
And all three could be counted on in times of crisis. They 
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were individuals, highly intelligent, tough-minded, versatile, 
hard working, capable of wielding their snickersnees on me 
as well as on each other. They were of the stuff essential to 
good publishing. 

But if the Press was free and had some people worth hav- 
ing around, it had no money, no manuscripts on which money 
could be made, and no prospects. Faculty members did not 
bring their manuscripts to the Press until they had tried to 
publish elsewhere. And there were no good reasons why they 
should do otherwise. Authors elsewhere, if they could get 
established publishers, had no reasons for sending manu- 
scripts to Chapel Hill. 

I was to find that our not having money meant nothing to 
a large part of our academic world. University presses existed 
to lose money, so the argument went. We were a university 
press, why were we hesitant about performing the function 
for which we existed? But we had fortitude and, with the 
backing of our Board, which gradually got into the spirit of 
the thing, we dared to say no, and were able to maintain it, 
even against the most formidable pressures. | 

I don’t know how we managed to meet our payrolls in 
those days but somehow we always did. Our printers gave 
us credit, all we wanted and more than we could safely take. 
In 1982-83 our sales moved up to nearly $21,000—still a star- 
vation basis. In 1933-34 they jumped to $32,000, then in 
1934-35 to almost $62,000. In this year the University re- 
stored funds for the Press to its annual budget. The amount 
was small, only $4,500, but enough to indicate the University’s 
intentions. The next two years were rough on us. Our sales 
remained at around $60,000, but by the middle of 1936 we 
owed $65,000 and I felt we either had to raise this amount or 
liquidate. I had an extreme distaste for begging, but it had 
to be done and I had to do it. No one was more surprised 
than I was when Edwin Embree and Will Alexander gave 
us $50,000 out of the Rosenwald Fund and persuaded Fred- 
erick Keppel of The Carnegie Corporation to round out 
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what we needed with an additional $15,000. The University 
increased its support to $7,500 in 1937-38 and to $8,600 a 
year in the next three years. 

Money was far from being our only problem during this 
period. In the early years the habit had been developed by 
certain faculty members of regarding the subject matter 
with which they were working as their property. I was the 
recipient one fine day in the early thirties of a letter for- 
bidding me to go ahead with plans to get certain books about 
which I had talked with the Board. The subject matter in 
question was being covered by the writer of the letter and 
my plans would interfere with his. It made no difference 
that he intended to take his more saleable works to another 
publisher. That was none of my business. A few years earlier 
I would have been forced to drop my plans—if I had been 
so foolish as to make any. This was, of course, the kind of 
question that only the party certain of winning would take 
to the President or the Board. I had learned by this time that 
questions of this nature were embarrassing to presidents and 
boards. They did not like either to avoid issues or to face 
them; and the person bringing up unpleasant issues was 
likely to find himself under a severe handicap. So I said 
nothing to the Board about the letter and went ahead with 
my plans. The writer was sensible enough not to assert his 
property claims to the Board, but he fought me for a couple 
of years or so on one item after another in my plans. 

This opposition was invaluable. It made me think, more 
seriously than otherwise would have been possible, about 
everything I was doing. But at the time it seemed a terrible 
burden, one that was holding the Press back rather than 
helping it to develop knowledge and skill. 

It was during this period that the Press published the 
best part of its collection of books about the South. The 
Institute for Research in Social Science under the direction 
of Howard Odum issued Vance’s “Human Geography” in 
1982 and Odum’s “Southern Regions” in 1936. It was pro- 
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ducing many specialized social studies—on tenancy, lynch- 
ing, race relations, labor relations, and other topics—and 
was to produce many more in the years to come. These works 
provided the Press with the best background of studies in 
the social sciences that the times could afford. Along with 
them the Press published works intended for wider read- 
‘ing such as Hibbard’s “Stories of the South,” Dabney’s 
“Liberalism in the South,” the symposium “Culture in the 
South,” Davidson’s “Attack on Leviathan,” Wilson’s “Back- 
woods America,” Sheppard’s “Cabins in the Laurel,” Ca- 
son’s “Ninety Degrees in the Shade,” and the collection 
of life histories, “These Are Our Lives.” These titles and a 
number of others, among them “Tobe,” “I Rode with Stone- 
wall,” “Ranger Mosby,” “I Can Go Home Again” were 
to prove pleasurable as well as exciting and rewarding ad- 
ventures in publishing. 

During the ten years following 1935, we had a number 
of bestsellers, and during the early forties good manuscripts 
were coming in at a rate that, for the first time, made it 
possible for us in most seasons to make up really interesting 
and strong publishing schedules. But the Press was still hav- 
ing to publish a lot of material that could not be made to 
pay for itself and it had never been provided with an ade- 
quate capital structure. In the early forties even though 
our sales had risen substantially, we were running behind 
again. We had to raise money, and again I had to do the job. 

I had had a free hand in running the Press. President 
Graham had never told me to do anything or not to do any- 
thing. He had given me invaluable moral support. He had 
never interfered because something we were about to publish 
might offend somebody; and there were plenty of occasions 
when he might have done so. I was not so foolish as to want to 
offend anybody, but I knew that if I was to do my job, we 
couldn’t avoid offending powerful groups in church and 
state, in business, and in the academic world, with our books 
on religion, race, economics, and education. Graham intended 
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to have a real university and university press and I was with 
him on both counts. 

I received protests and I knew of many that were made to 
Graham, but he never passed them along to me either directly 
or indirectly. None of his subordinates interfered in matters 
of this kind. | 

I was not concerned merely with the publication of left- 
wing books, as was frequently charged; on the contrary I 
was doing my best to stimulate the expression of conserva- 
tive opinion as well. I found myself at times doing such 
things as attacking a certain group as hard as I could in 
articles in public while I was working all hours to help an 
author who was trying to express this group’s opinions to 
get his book into shape for publication. I found leftwing 
opinion easy to stimulate, but conservative opinion proved 
practically impossible to arouse. The conservatives were 
hopelessly inarticulate and on occasions I had to try to ex- 
press their views for them. I was not surprised to discover, 
when I warmed up over this task, that I was basically con- 
servative, in some ways reactionary, in my deepest convic- 
tions. But this was irrelevant. My job was to get Southern 
people to thinking and particularly to rouse conservatism 
from its lethargy; and this purpose I believe was good. 

I was willing to risk my neck to see that questions of 
money did not keep us from doing the kind of job I thought 
we should do. I knew I could count on Graham to help me 
whenever he could, but he was a very busy man; and, as is 
often the case with university administrators, he had six men 
to keep him from doing his job for every one he had to help 
him. I secured commitments from him in writing, knowing 
he might not be able to meet them, but intending to use them 
as hard as I could if I had to. Graham wanted a real press. 
So did I. I was doing what I could, short of highway robbery, 
to see that we had one. 

And so I was having to look seriously for money again. 
This time I ran into extreme difficulties, and for more than 
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a year it looked as if we were not going to get the money we 
needed. All the foundations I approached said no, and said it 
several times. Then, finally, I got my foot in the door of the 
General Education Board, and, after much discussion, they 
said they might give us $50,000 if we would let them send 
somebody from a New York accounting firm to Chapel Hill 
to check on our operations. Of course I had to agree. I had 
been paying the person in charge of our accounting system 
the munificent wage of fifty cents an hour, and our account- 
ing system was of a correspondingly primitive nature. But 
I knew only too well what we owed, I knew pretty closely 
what our inventory was worth, I knew what was collectible 
in our accounts receivable, and I knew that if 1 clamped 
down hard we would be able to pay our bills and still do 
some publishing. But we would not be able to do more than 
a small fraction of the important things that we ought to do. 

We were investigated and the foundation then told us 
that it would be glad to give us $50,000 provided the Press 
would accept the recommendations of the accountant who 
had made the investigation. He recommended a business 
manager for the Press. This set me on fire. I told the founda- 
tion that the Press did not need a business manager, the 
University needed a business manager; that the reason we 
were in the condition we were in was that the University had 
not met its obligations to the Press; and if the commitments 
by the University to us had been investigated as well as our 
accounts, this fact would have been discovered. My letters 
made the foundation angry and they told me that if I did 
not want to do what their investigator recommended, I did 
not have to take their money. I had to swallow hard, as I had 
learned to do on many occasions, but I did not shut up—I 
said I would be glad to pay a business manager a salary of 
$4,000 or $5,000 if by doing so I could get an annual subsidy 
of $10,000 or $15,000 a year, but I knew the money for the 
business manager would be wasted and I felt that honesty 
required that I say so, 
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I sent copies of this correspondence to the accountant and 
he became worried. He invited me to spend a weekend with 
him at his home outside of New York and I did so. I took 
with me the correspondence in which the University had 
made commitments that it had not met. It was impossible to 
go through this correspondence without getting a picture 
completely different from that revealed by examining our 
accounts. 

The rest was fairly simple. The accountant changed his 
recommendation. The suggestion that I employ a business 
manager was withdrawn, and a grant larger than I had 
requested was made. The accountant was later to prove a 
staunch friend and adviser. 

After this affair it was possible for me to refuse to incur 
obligations that the University wanted me to incur until 
the Press had funds from the University to cover the losses 
that would be involved. This gave rise to a number of highly 
interesting experiences in which the Board and the Fiance 
Committee of the Board and a number of persons who had 
nothing to gain—and much to lose—backed me to the hilt. 
The Press was able finally to say to the University: you 
can’t get rabbits out of this hat unless you first put them in. 


It was intended when the Press was founded, and the 
charter of incorporation prescribed, that the Press should 
“promote generally by publishing deserving books the ad- 
vancement of the arts and sciences and the development of 
literature”; but in the early years the Press had been in 
grave danger of becoming mainly an outlet for manuscripts 
written by members of the faculty or under their auspices, 
regardless of quality and regardless of cost. The Press, after 
many years, was getting away from this and was beginning 
really to serve the purposes intended by its founders. These 
purposes, so far as I could see, were good. The Press was 
doing everything it could to stimulate the production of 
manuscripts by members of the faculty but it was trying 
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not to allow them any special privileges. It was paying at- 
tention to the quality of manuscripts rather than to the 
question whether the author was at the University or some- 
where else. 

The greatest danger to the Press, a danger that educators 
can see in politics but that they usually are unable to see in 
education, was that the Press would be operated on the 
principle that the winner takes the spoils. The handling of 
funds for research and publication could be managed in a 
manner not essentially different from that of the politician 
distributing pork to his hungry followers. To be able to make 
even a little headway against this practice in universities was 
an exciting thing. And I am grateful to the people to whom 
I was responsible and with whom I worked at the University 
of North Carolina for giving me the chance to do this. 

And this is where I left the Press in Chapel Hill in 1945. 
I was to take charge of a Press with fifty years of experience 
behind it, a Press in the northern part of the United States, 
a Press which one might think had solved long ago the basic 
problems we had been struggling with in the South. Within 
less than five years, I was to concern myself again with such 
issues as: Should peace among professors take precedence 
over freedom of press? Does a university press have to have 
money to pay its bills? Should advocates of laissez-faire be 
allowed a hearing? Should popular national policies be al- 
lowed to go unexamined and uncriticized by scholars? And 
can everything that bears the label of scholarship safely be 
taken as the genuine article? And what is scholarship for, 
anyway? The problems inherent in responsible publishing 
are perennial, it seems, and thrive in any climate. 


